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Saturday, December 13, 1766. 





Oreigners obferve 
that there are no 
ladies in the world 
more beautiful, or 
more. ii! - dreffed, 
than thofe of Eng- 
howe we, land. Our country- 
women have been compared to thofe 
pictures, where the face is the work 
of a Raphael; but the draperies 
thrown out by fome empty preten- 
der, deftitute of tafte, and entirely 
unacquainted with defign. 

If I were a poet, I’ might obferve, 
on this occafion, that fo much 
beauty, fet off with all the advan- 
tage of drefs, would be too power- 
ful an antagonift for the oppofite 
fex ; and therefore it was wilely or- 
dered, that our ladies fhould want 
tafte, left their admirers fhould en- 
tirely want reafon. 

But to confefe a truth, I do not 
find they have a greater averfion to 
fine clothes than the women of any 
other country whatfoever. I can’t 
fancy tha a fhopkeeper’s wife in 
Cheapfide has a greater tendernefs 
for the fortune of her hufband than 
acitizen’s wife in Paris; or that 

ifs in a boarding-{choo] is more 





an ceconomiit in drefs than Made-. 


moifelle in a nunnery. 
Although Paris may be accounted 
the foil in which almoft every fa- 
fhion takes its rife, its influence is 
never fo general there as with us. 
They ftudy there the happy method 
of uniting grace and fathion, and 
hever excufe a womaa for being 
aukwardly dreff-d, by faying her 
clothes are in the mode. A French 
Woman is a perfect architect in 
dreis; the never, with.Goth:c igno- 


norance, mixes the orders ; fhe ne- 
ver tricks out a fquabby Doric fhape 
with Corinthian finery; or, to 
fpeak withovt metaphor, fhe con- 
forms toa general fafhion only when 
it happens not to be repugnant to 
private beauty. 

The Englith ladies, on the con- 
trary, feem to have no other fland.- 
ard of grace but the run of the 
town. If fafhion gives the word, 
every diftinction of beauty, com- 
plexion, or ftature, ceafes. Sweeps 
ing trains, Pruthan bonnets, and 
trollopees, as like each other as if 
cut from the fame piece, level all 
to one ftandard. ‘The Mail, the 
gardens aad play-houfes, are filled 
with ladies in uniform ; and their 
whole appearance fhews as little 
variety or tafte as if their clothes 
were befpoke by the colonel of a 
marching regiment, or fancied by 
the artift who-drefles the three bat- 
talions of guards. 

But not only the ladies of every 
fhape and complexion, but of every 
age too, are poffefled of this unac- 
countable pailion for levelling all 
diftinétion in drefs. The lady of 
no quality travels faft behind the 
lady of fome quality; and a woman 


-of fixty 1s as gaudy as her grand- 


daughter. A friend of mine, a 
good-natured old man, amufed me 
the other day, with an account of 
his journey tothe Mall, It feems, 
in his walk thither, he, for fome 
time, followed a lady, who, as he 
thought by her drefs, was a pirl of 
fifteen. lt was airy, elegant, and 
youthful. My old triend had called 
up all his poetry on this occalion, & 
fancied twenty Cupids prepared for 
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execution in every folding of her 

white nepligee. He had prepared 

his imagination for an angel’s face ; 

but wiat was his mortification to 

find that the jmaginary Goddefs 

was no other than his coufin Haa- 

nah, fome years older than him- 

felf. 

But to give it ia his own words, 

Afrer the tran{ports of our fri 

falute,” faid he, were over, | 

could not avoid running my eye 

over ber whole appearance. Her 

gown was of cambrick, cut fhort 

before, in order to difcover an 

high-heeled fhoe, which was 

buckled almoit at the toe. Her 

cap confifted of a few bits of 
cambrick, and flowers of painted 

paper ftuck on one fide of her 

head. Her bofom, that had felt 
no hand bat the hand of Time 

‘ thefe twenty year‘, rofe, fueing 
to be prefied. I could, indeed, 
have wifhed her more thaa an 

handkerchief of Paris net to 
‘> fhade her beautics; for, as Taflo 
fays of the rofe-bud,.a fe- 
male breaft is generally thought 
mot beautiful as it is more {pa- 
riagly difctovered.” 

‘* As my coufin had not put on 
all this finery for nothing, the 
was at that time fallying out to 
the Park, when I had overtaken 
her. Perceiving, however, that 
«< | had on my heft wig, fhe offered, 
«s if IT would "{quire her there, to 
fend home the footman, Tho’ I 
trembled for our reception in 
public, yet I could not, with 
any civility, refufe ; fo, to be as 
gallant as pofible, I took her 
handin my arm, ahd thus we 
marched on together.” 

When we made our entry at the 
Park, t~o antiquated figures, fo po- 
lite and fo tender, foon attraéted 
the eyes of the company. As we 
made our way among crowds who 
were out to fhew their finery as well 
as we, wherever we came, I per- 
ceived we brought good-humour 
with us. ‘Fhe polite could not for- 
bear fmiling, and the vulgar burt 
out into.a horfe-laugh at our gro- 
tefque figures. Coufin Hannah, 
who was perfe@ly con{cious of the 
rectitude of her own appearance, ai- 
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Of the Drefs of the Englifh Ladies. 


tributed all this mirth to the oddi- 
ty of mine; while I as cordially 

laced the whole to her accouat. 

hus, from being two of the befi- 
natured creatures alive, before we 
pot half way up the Mall, we both 

egan to grow peevifh, and, like two 
mice on a ftring, endeavoured to re- 
venge the impertinence of others 
upon ourfelves. ** | am amazed, 
** coufin Jeffery,” fays Milfs, ‘‘ that 
‘« I can never get you to drefs like 
a Chriftians I knew we fhould 
have the eyesof the Park ugcn, 
us, with your great wig, fo friz- 
** zied,” and yet fo cegarly, and 
‘* your monftrous muff. | hate thofe 
** odious muffs.” I could have pa- 
tiently bornea criticifm on all the 
reft of my equipage ; but, as | had 
always a peculiar veneration for my 
muff, 1 could not forbear being pis 
qued a little; and throwing my 
eyes with a fpiteful air on her bo-. 
fom, ** L could heartily with, Mae 
‘* dam,” replied I, °* that, for. 
‘« your fake, my muff was cat inte 
‘* a tippet.”” 

As my coufin, by this time, was 
grown heartily afhamed of her gen- 
tleman-ufher, and as 1 was ne- 
ver very fond of any kind of exhi- 
bition of myfelf, it was mutually 
agreed to retire for a while to one 
oF the feats, and from that retreat 
remark on others as freely as they 
had remarked on us. 

When feated we continued filent 
for fome time, employed in very 
different {peculations, I regarded 
the whole company, now pafling in 
review before me, as drawn out 
merely for my amuiement. For ms 
entertainment the beauty had, all 
that morning, been improving hee 
charms ; the beau had put on lace, 
and the young doctor a Dig wig,” 
merely to pleafe me. But quue 
different were che fentiments of 
coufin Hannah; fhe regarded every 
well-dreffed woman as a victorious 
rival; hated every face that feemed 
drefled in good-humour, or wore 
the appearance of greater happinefs 
than her own, I perceived her un- 
eafine{s, and attempted to lefien it, 
by ob‘erving that there was no com- 
pany in the Park today. ‘To re 
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fhe readily affenred ; ‘‘ and yet,” 
jays fhe, ‘* it is full enough of 
{crabs of one kind or another.”’ 
My fmiling at this obfervation gave 
her {pirits to purfue the bentof her 
inclination, and now the began to 
omg 2 her {kill in fecret hiftory, as 

e fourid me difpoled to lifien. 
** Obferve,’” fays the to me, ** thar 
“ old woman in tawdry filk, and 
 drefied out beyond the fafhion. 
“ That is Mifs Biddy Evergreen. 
«“* Mifs Biddy, it feems, has money; 
“* and as fhe confiders that money 
“* was never fo fcarce as it is now, 
‘ fhe feems refolved to keep what 
«¢ fhe has to herfelf. She is ugly 
“ enough, you fee; yet, I affure 
** you, ‘fhe has refufed feveral of- 
“ fers, to my own knowledge, 
“within this twelyemonth. Let 
*¢ me fee, three gentlemen from Ire= 
“‘ jJand who fiudy the law, two 
‘ waiting captains, her doctor, 
s* and a Scotch preacher, who had 
** like to have carried her off. All 
*s her time is pafled between fick- 
** nefsand finery. Thus fhe {pends 
** the whole weck in a clofe cham- 
* ber, with no othercompany but 
“« her monkey, her apothecary and 
“cat; and comes drefied out to 
* the Park every Sunday, to fhew 
“ her airs, to get new lovers, to 
** catch a new cold, and to make 
‘© new work for the doétor. 

** There goes Mrs, Rouncabout, 
** | mean the fat lady in the lute- 
** fring trollopee. Between you 
** and I, the is but acutler’s wife. 
*€ See how the’s dreffled, as fine as 
** hands and pins can make her, 
‘while her two marriageable 
“* daughters, like bunters, in ftuff 
** sowns, are now taking fixpenny- 
*€ worth of tea at the ite-Con- 
* duit-houfe. Odious Pufs, how 
“ the waddles along, with her train 
** two yards behind her! She puts 
*€ me in mind of my Lord Bantam’s 
** Indian fheep, which are obliged 
*‘to have their monitrous tai's 
“trandied along in a go-cart. 
“ For all her airs, it goes to her 
* hufband’s heart to fee four yards 
** of good luteftring wearing againit 
“* the ground, like one of his knives 
“ona grindftone. To fpeak my 
“ miad, coufin Jeffery, | never 
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** liked thofe tails ; for, fuppofe a 
** young fellow fhould be rade, aad 
** the lady fhould offer to flep back 
s§ in the fright, initead of rétir- 
** ing, fhe treads upon her train, 
and falls fairly on her backs and 
then you know, coufin, — her 
clothes may be {poiled. 

** Ah! Mifs Mazzard! F knew 
‘* we fhould not mifs her in the 
“* Park; the in the monftrous Prof- 
** fian bonnet. Mifs, thouph fo 
** very fine, was bred a milliner; 
“* and might have had fome cuttom 
“© if fhe had minded her butinefs ; 
** but the girl was fond of finery, 
and, inttead of dreifing her cut- 
** tomers, laid out all her goods ia 
** adorning herfelf. Every new gown 
** the = On impaired her credit ; 
“¢ fhe ftill, however, went on, im- 
** proving her appearance and ief- 
** fening her little fortune, and is 
*€ now, you fee, become a belle and 
** a bankrupt.” 

My coufin was proceeding in her 
remarks, which were interrupted by 
the approach of the very lady the 
had been fo freely ddlcribine. Mifs 
had perecived her ata dittance, and 
approached to falate her. | found, 
by the warmth of the two ladies 
proteftations, that they had been 
long irtimate efteemed friends and 
acquaintance. Both were fo pleated 
at this happy rencounter, that they 
were refoived not to part for the 
day. So we all croffed the Park 
together, and I faw them into a 
hackney-coach at St. James’s, 
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Mankind in general not to be con- 
demned for the Fault of a few. 


NOthing is more caftomary with 
moft peopie, than when they 
themfelves have made an injuadic:- 
ous choice either in friendihip or 
in love, to exclaim at once againit 
the world ; and to declare that no 
confideration ihall ever induce them 
to honour any body with their goad 
opinion a fecond time; in pur- 
fuance of this itrange refolation, 
they act asif every bouy was unwor- 
thy of a place in their elteem ; and 
make the behaviour of a fingle in- 
dividual an invariable itandard for 
the integrity of the whole univerfe, 
6G 2 Hence 
































































































Hence they are continually tor- 
tured with the fevereft pangs of 
anxiety and fufpicion, wear away 
their exifience in an open warfare 
with fociety, and die as unla- 
mented as they have lived unbe- 
loved. 

A fenfible mind fhould however, 


re F 


oniider that the tempers of man- 
kind are not lefs oppofire than their 
various complexions ; and that no- 
thing can be a greater act of injuf- 
tice, than to entertain an ungene- 
rous apprehenfion of our whole ac- 
guaintance, merely becaufe we 
have been deceived by any particu: 
lar one. If we examine into the 
general courfe of our connexions, 
whether they are founded upon 
friendfhip or efablifhed upon love, 
we fhall find that fo far frem hav- 
ing any right to quarrel with the 
world, the world will upon the 
whole appear nor a little entitled to 
our regard, fince in the general, we 
mect with a much greater fhare of 
fincerity both in friendfhip and in 
love, than what from the ridiculous 
mature of our attachments, we have 
any probable reafon to expe&. 

Now a days what is it which 
forms the foundation of our friend- 
fhips or conftitutes the bajis of our 
loves? Is it a fimmlarity in our man- 
mers Or an agreement in our pur- 
{uits ; a conformity in our virtues, 
or a refemblance in our crimes? 
Alas thefe queftions if candidly an- 
{fwered, muit load ys with confufion 
and reproach. in the choice of our 
friends it 1s not an excellence of 
underitanding or a benigoity of 
heart, which produces ou: intima- 
cv or attraéts our efteent: ’ Tir nx 

the fuggeilion of our virtaes which 
is coniulted in the choice of our 
friends, but rhe depravity of our in- 
clinations: Does a man diink a 
bottie more than the generality of 
our cOMpanions- good—-that 
man is avery honel fellow aad 
very proper to be fet down as a 
friend : Does another tell a ilory, 
fing a fong or ipend the {ube 
fiance of other people with an un- 
common. degree of fpirit? Better 
and better,—there can be no doubt 
of his worth ; and we clap him in 
eur hearts Core, as Hmlet haas it, 
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in our heart of bearts: Or has 4 
third butchered his neighbour in 
fome fcandalous quarrel, 
from outrageous excefs of midnight 
profligacy ? Beft of all 
a friend is ineftimable 
timacy with him is not more flate 
tering to our pride than agreeable 
toour wifhes ; 
roifm upon every occafion and in 
proportion to the clofenefs of our 
acquaintance, we conftantly claim 
a fhare in the luftre of his reputa- 
tion. 
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we mention his he- 


{n like manner where we form a ° 
fill nearer connexion than friend. 
fhip is capable of admitting; when 
we abfolutely look about for wives; 
by what falatary ftandard do we re- 
gulate our inclinations ? Will nora 
tolerable face have more weight 
with us than the molt exalted un- 
derftanding ; and will not a tolera- 
ble fortune appear of more confe- 

uence than the united recommen- 

ation of all the «mental accom. 
pliihments ? When thefe things are 
notorioufly fo, what are we to ex- 
pect but fhame and difappoint- 
ment; but who are we to find fault 
with but ourfelves? If we truft our 
property to the hands of a robber, 
can we expeél it to be fafe ? And 
if we lodge our confidence or our 
felicity in the bofoms of the worth- 
lefs, what greater fecurity can we 
potibly hope to find either for the 
prodigal cepofit of our friendfhips, 
or the frantic repofe of our affec- 
tions ? Inftead therefore of being 
angry with the world for being fo 
ofien deceived, we fhould acknow- 
ledge ourfelves obliged that we are 
not deceived ftill oftener, our con- 
nexions for che moft part are inju- 
dicious, and corfequently fhould be 
for the moft part unfortunate ; 
yet for the honour of human nature, 
be itimentioned the world is not {o 
ready to deceive as we are to let it; 
nor are our acquaintance half fo 
much difpofed to be villains as we 
are difpoicd to be fools. Let us not 
therefore becaufe we ourielves are 
profligate or ridiculous, impeach 
the integrity of other people; if 
he have a mind to be fortunate in 
our friendfhips or happy in our 
loves; let us not form attachments 
aecording 
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gccording to the advice of our paf- thee on the plain two paths, extend- 
fons, but according to the cirec- ing different ways, each of which 
tion of our Reafon; the wife and is terminated by a temple dedica- 
the virtuous are thofe which will ted to the powers, which influence - 
fland the teftof the clofeft examina their refpeCtive votaries ; theone Vir- 
tion: and thefe are the only people tue, the other Vice; that on the left 
whom Reafon will ever pointoutas direéts to the temple of Vice, this 
entitled in the leaft to ourelteem ontheright to the temple of Vir- 
or our affection. the ; follow me and thou fhalr fee 


, the mannersof each. We entered 
The cllowing, Ode Gacy exireli® the ate, guarded "by Tonocence 
} ~~ blooming as the morning ; a feve- 
ODE «20 CANDOUR. rity, mixed with fatisfaéiion, ap- 
4 peared in her countenance ; we paf- 
The deareft fri # or Gilera fed by, after my guide had refolv- 
+ mame emo fag preva, ed = are queftions. We 
The fondett maid 1 ever lov’d, wile aie af Wailing, bas oo a 
ble pile of building, but no une 
Is falfe to love and me. neceflary ornaments to decorate it, 
i] the whole plain, but beautiful ; we 
entered in and faw a great num- 
ber of boys and girls liftening 
to the di€tates of a grave, elderly 
brow, erfon, who, I was informed, was 
And bid me fhun mankind ? Vifdom. |] flood fome time, with 
pleafure, to hear the divine precepts 
explained fo cleatly, and with fuch 
energy of jJanguage. We then walk- 
ed cn to another. building, where I 
faw feveral grave, elderly perfons 
with globes and other mathemati- 
ee cal inflruments, inftruéting the 
If this be folly ali my claim young men in the {ciences neceffa- 
Te wifdom I refign ; ry to inform the mind of the ftupen- 
Bat let no fage pretend to name dous works of the Supreme Being, 
His happinefs withmine. ard thereby teach them to adore the 
Power that made them; When I 
had fatisfied my curiofity; we walk- 
ed furtheron. Inthis part of the 
or the youth of both texes were 
ufy in walking up and down be. 
tween that and the next building. 
: a8 Me-thought this part feemed expo- 
conveyed to an extenfive plain {fed to the affaults of tome trouble- 
Rota Georch 6 (eascthing by their eed’ te Grotena comet, 
: who ven 
diligence ; I food fome time muling feat to obferve bem saan at 
on the icene before me, when there turned my eyes and faw walking 
appeared a radiant form like the de- fjomthe path of Vice a beauteous 
fcription of an angel, which thus woman, arrayed in all the {plendid 
vag hy ik endear vterngchere ° orsamenis that epala be ufe to 
| - attract the eye; en fhe 
flood ; my butineis is : inform the near, the young nel sar her with 
curious enquirer; if thou wilt fol- pjeafure 3 fhe beckoned and looked 
low me, | will or to i languifhing and wanton with her 
a eg 
. vi arms, s 
gratitude anc thankfuinefs. Dire away, fietmodiitats thebe Sines 
thine eyes and thouwilt fee belore an antique figure, who, 1 was in- 


formed, 


Yet fhall I urge the rifing vow, © 
That tempts my wav’ring mind ; 
Shall dark fufpicion cloud my 


lil. 
Avaunt thou hell-born fiend—no 
more 
Prefume my fteps to guide 
Let me be cheated o’er and o’er 
But let me ftill confide. 


Virtue and Vice, a Vifou. 


WHEN filent night invited to reft 
& repote, I flept in gentle flum- 
ber, but fancy bufied itfeif in an 
aecrcal ramble : Me-thought 1 was 
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formed, was Calumny with a bow 
and gtiverof arrows, which he dif- 
charged at feveral youths, but Forti- 
tude jupported, and Truth, with her 
adamantine fhield, covered them ; 
fome turned back through fear, o- 
thers flood the tris} ; thofe that 
fiood were condufied by Fortitude 
to hertemple: when they entered 
J could hear che found of a trumpet 
in honour of their courage. 1 faid 
to my guide, why are fuch diftur- 
bers fuffered to difcompofe thete 
virtuous in their progrefs; fhe re- 
plied, thefe things are fuffered to 
try the faith of the votaries of Vir- 
tue ; if they fall, it fhews their in- 
fincerity and want of faith. We 
walked on to the building where 
Fortitude received the bold in Vir- 
tue ; we entered in and faw a num- 
ber who had arrived thus far a 
trials of various kinds ; a {weet [e- 
renity and home-felt joy appeared 
in the countenances of thofe men; 
This was a joy of Reafon, accom- 
panied with a kind of celeftial hap- 
pinefs, but their work was not yet 
accomplifhed, though they had thus 
far fought the good fight. We left 
them and journeyed on to the laf 
building, except the temple: Here 
we found a great number of old 
men difcourfing together in harmo- 
ny and love, relating the circum- 
ftances of their paft lives, and pen- 
ning precepts for the inftruction of 
the ve youth. Me-thought one 
among them declared audibly thus : 
‘© We have fought the good fight, 
we have almoft finifhed our courfe, 
hence there islaid up a crown im- 
mortal in the heavens.” We left 
them and walked on towards the 
magnificent temple of Virtue; my 
guide faid to me, furbear to ap- 
proach too near that facred place 
nothing unholy can ever enter there, 
thou art young and unexperienced, 
and have many probations to 0 
through before thou can’it gain ad- 
mittancethere. ‘The diltant view 
ravithed my foul with its beauty and 
grandeur ; no language can_ paint 
the dazzling {plendor thereof. 

My guide bid me prepare. for the 
fzcond fight: me-thought we were 
immediately conveyed to the gate 
at the entrance of the path of Vice, 


Virtue and Vice, a Vifton. 
‘which was guarded by Licentiouf. 


nefs in loofe attire ; when we came 
near fhe looked a languifhing leer, 
and wiipered fome immodett words 
as we pafled by; we walked on g 
little way and came to a building 
which we entered and found a roand 
of little boys & girls liflening to the 
intiruétions of feveral mafters and 
miftrefies who were teaching the ang 
of mufic, danciny, and how to im. 
prove the perfon by arts of drefs; 
fome were finging amorous fongs, 
fome frifking up and down in the 
dance, fome practifing airs at the 
giafs to prepare them for future life, 
When we had viewed thefle, we 
walked on to another building, 
which appeared exquifitely beauti- 
ful; the the pillars as the entran¢e 
were ornamented with fculptural 
imagery of various kinds ; in the in- 
fide of the roof which was lofty, 
was reprefented in curious paint- 
ings the amours of the Heathen Gods 
and Goddefles ; mufic, both vocal 
and initrumental, was the enter- 
tainment of thefe youths of both 
fexes, who were all ftriving whi¢h 
fhould raife the greateft paffions, 
lhad a fecret inclination to have 
ftaid here, but my guide called nie 
away. We walked on to the next 
building. In this part of the path 
many were walking to recover a lok 
bloom ; their countenances looked 
pale and emaciated through intem- 
perance. When we entered the 
next building, | was furprifed atthe 
change from ilove to hatred of one 
another, men curling women for 
their infidelity, and one another for 
their treachery and deceit, fome 
finging fongs in honour of intempe- 
rance, fome ftupid with drinking, 
fomeiaving, fome laughing, fome 
Crying out though pains of gouts, 
rbeumatifms, tevers, &c. in fhort, it 
feemed both an hofpital and bedlam 
too. We foonleft thefe.and jour- 
neyed on to another building ; here 
was fome few old men, but thele 
looked forrowful and-full of pains, 
hopes of aunihilation and. fear of 
eternal torment agitated theirmiads; 
after this I {aid to my guide, if this 
is the ftate of the vicious, certainly 
Virtueis mott eligible. We walked 
out & viewed the temple of vo 
Libie 
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little diftlance, which was grand on 
the outfide, but there feemed an eter- 
nal difcord reign amongft the in- 
habitants; the chief rulers here were 
pride, loft, envy, malice, pain, grief, 
calamoy andinnumeradle others ; 
the rocksand caves around feemed 
to echo to the incefiant uproar ; 
when the feeming found difturbed 
my fleep, and 1 awoke, and mu- 
fed on the oddnefs of my dream. 
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[Continued frem Page 799-] 
HE Queee and her party were 
very fe 


afible of the importance 
of this pot; a commiffion, there- 
fore, was granted to the Duke of 
Somerfer, appointing him Gover- 
nor of Calais for the term of ten 


. years; but the Ear! of Warwick se- 


fufed to deliver up the place, aliedg- 
ing, thac he held it by the appoint~ 
ment of Parliament, and that ao 
other authority could vacate his 
commifion. However, Somerfet 
failed over with fonie troops to Ca- 
lais, with a view of forcing entrance 
ipto it, He accordingly fummon- 
ed the town to furrender, but had 
no other anfwer than what came 
from the mouth of its cannons. 
And as he found that no motion 
Was made in the town in his favour, 
and that he was unable to carry 
his point, he retired to Guifnes, 
where he refided in expectation of 
further fupplics, When Somerfet 
weot on fhore, he /eft his thips, with 
fome of his friends on board, at 
fea; but the feamen were fo well 
affetted to the Earl of Warwick, 
that they carried the fhips into Ca- 
lais. But Warwick, was on this 
occafion guilty of avery inhuman 
and indefenfible aétion; for he 
caufed the Duke of Somerfe:’s 
friends who were on board thefle 

fhips, to be put to death. 
_ Klowever, the Queen fent dowa 
ithard, Lord Rivers, with Ane 
theny Woodville, his fon, to Sand- 
wich, with orders to equip as ftrong 
a fquadron as he poilibly could, in 
Order to put the Duke of Somerfet 
pollefion of the government of 
- But when thele fhips were 
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almofl ready, the Earl of Warwick 
fent Sir John Dinebam, an officer 
of bis, who furprized Lord Rivers 
ia port, aad carried off not only all 
his fhips, but himfeif and his fon, 
to Calais, where they long remain- 
ed prifowers. Afterthis, Sir Bald- 
win Fulford undertook to burn the 
Earl of Warwick’s Aeet in the hae 
ven of Calais; but this quickly ap- 
eared to be but avain enterprize. 
For Warwick was now evidently 
become abfolute mafter of the fea; 
and what added to his power, was 
the prodigious reputation he bad 
acquired among all the feamen, and 
the inhabitants of the coafts. This 
appeared plairly foon after the fure 
prizal of Lord Rivers at Sandwich ; 
for Warwick thinking there was 
now afair opportunity of making a 
frefh attempr in favour of the Duke 
of York, had failed to Ireland, in 
order to concert how to bring it 
about. Ajter this interview was 
over, the Earl, upon his return, was 
met by the Duke of Exeter, who 
was now appointed Admiral, and 
having information that Warwick 
was failed with his fleet into Ire- 
land, flood to fea with the royal! na~ 
vy, in order to intercept him; but 
when Warwick’s fleet appeared, the 
failorson board the King’s fleet abfo- 
lutely refufed to fight againft their bee 
loved Warwick. The Ear!, however, 
did not think proper to attack the 
Duke of Exeter’s Root. bat, paffing 
by it, preceeded direétly to Calais. 
Aod Warwick was fo univerfally 
beloved in the nation, and particue 
larly by the military people, that 
great numbers of volunteers daily 
repaired to him, and he foon found 
himfeif at the head of a ftrong bo- 
dy of forces. 

It being now fofpeéted by the 
Court, that the Earl of Warwick 
had a defign to make a diverfion 
in the kingdom in favour of the 
Duke of York the Ear! of Wilthire 
was fentdowa with acommifiion 
to fecure the fea-coaff, in cafe of an 
invafion. ‘This commiffion, which 
is faid to have extended to a kind 
of judicial power to try and impri- 
fon all whom they fufpeéted to be 
of the Duke of York’s party, alarme 
ed the inhabitants o er 
an 
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and Kent, and they fent over a di- 
rect invitation for the Earl of War- 
wick tocome to their relief. And 
a8 this was too favourable an inci- 
dent to be negleéted, the Earl fet 
{211 with a fquadron, in order to 
ound the inclinations of the peo- 
ple, and make himfelf better ac- 
quainted with the fituation of af- 
fairsin England. But Sir Simon 
Mountford, warden of the cinque 
ports, lay with avery ftrong fqua- 
dron at Sandwcih, im order to op- 
pofe his landing. Warwick, how- 
ever, attacked, defeated, and de- 
ftroyed the greateft part of the roy- 
al fleet; and among thofe who pe- 
rifhed, was Sir Simon himfelf. 
Warwick afterwards landed at Sand- 
wich, and having there taken the 
roper meafures to ftrengthen his 
intereft in that part of the country, 
returned again to Calais. 

Shortly after, in 1460, Warwick, 
having left Calaisina good pofture 
of defence, landed again in Kent, 
accompanied by his father, the 
Earl of Salifbury and the Earl 
of Marche. Before this, they had 
caufed a manifefto to be difperfed 
over the kingdom, reprefenting the 

rievances of the nation, and af- 
Erming that there had been trea- 
cherous defigns againft the lives of 
the Duke of York, and the Earls of 
Warwick and Salifbury; for no 
other caufe, it was faid, but for 
the true heart they had ever borne 
to the King’s profperity and that of 
the realm: and it concluded with 
a folemn declaration of their loyal- 
ty and attachment to ee Henry. 
A copy of this manifefto had been 
fent to the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury ; and this, together withthe 
great unpopularity of the Admini- 
firation, operated fo ilrongly in fa- 
vour of Warwick’s defign, that he 
had fcarce landed belore he was 
met by Lord Cobham with four 
thoufand men, together with Bour- 
chier, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and many other perfons of diftinc- 
tion. The Archbifhop had permit- 
ted the Yorkifts manifefto to be af- 
fixed to the doors of his cathedral, 
and alfo engaged feveral other Pre- 
lates in the fame caufe. 

Warwicx proceeded immediately 
from Sandwich towards London ; 


and was joined by fo many on his 
march, that before he reached the 
capital, he was forty thoufand ftrong, 
He entered the city on the 2d of 
July, 1460, amidft the fhouts and 
acclamations of the people, no op. 
pofition being made to his entrance; 
but, on thecontrary, he was wel- 
comed by the Lord Mayor and A}. 
dermen. Next day there was a 
meeting of the chief Clergy, with 
the principal citizens, in St. Paul’s 
cathedral ; and in this aflembly the 
Karl of Warwick gave a detail why 
he, and the Lords confederated 
with him, took up arms: and af. 
terwards, with all the Lords of hig 
party, he took an oath, that he had 
ever borne true allegiance toHenry, 
and that he meant fotodo. The 
Queen was at this time at Coven. 
try, where the royal army rendez 
voufed, and King Henry at North- 
ampton. 

The Earl of Warwick, having 
reinforced his army with fome Lone 
doners, determined to march againk 
the royal army, which was haften- 
ing from Coventry to attack him, 
The two armies came in fight of 
each other in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton, and immediately 
made preparations for an engage. 
ment. However, before they came 
to action, the Bifhop of Hereford 
was lent from the confederate Lords 
tothe royal army, with propofals of 
preliminaries for a treaty of accome 
modation. But as this came tono- 
thing, the royal party rejeéting all 
offers of fubmiffion and reconcilia- 
tion, the attack began. The right 
wing of the Yorkifts was commande 
ed by the Earl of Warwick; the 
Lord Cobham conduéted the left; 
and the Earl of Marche took his 
ftation in the center. 

The Dukes of Somerfet and 
Buckingham commanded the royal 
army. The leaders of the York 
party having ftrictly enjoined their 
men to refpect the perfon of the 
King, and {pare the common {oldi- 
ers, but to give no quarter to the 
oflicers, advanced to the charge 
with great intrepidity. The royal 
army was very ftrongly entrenched; 
& the E. of Warwick attacked with 
{uch vigour cne of their chief pofts, 

whic 
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which wds commanded by Lord 


Beaumount, that the Royalifts in 


that part were entirely driven from 
their entrenchments. The battle, 
which began avout two o’clock in 
the afternoon, was maintained with 
preat courage and obftinacy on both 
fides till feven in the evening; 
when the rd Grey of Ruthwin, 
who commarded a confiderable 

rt of the royal army, baving de- 
Ferted to the Yorkifts, the rett of 
the Royalifts were ftrack with fuch 
a panic, that they inftantly began 
to give way, and were routed with 
the lofs of ten choufand men. The 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl 
of Shrewfbary, fon of that brave 
Earl who was the fubje& of our 
preceeding life, were left dead up- 
on the field of battle; together 
with the Lords Beaumount & Egre- 
mond, and many other perfons of 
diftinétion. The Duke of Somer- 
fet with great difficulty efcaped, and 
fledto Durham, with the Cpe 
and Prince of Wales. As to King 
Henry, he had, all that day, re- 
mained in his tent, where the Earl 
of Warwick & the Earl of Marche 
found him, and threw themfelves 
at his feet, with expreflions of the 
moft profound loyalty. 

King Henry was immediately af- 
ter conducted to Northampton, with 
all the marks of honour and regard; 
and after flaying a fnort time at that 

ce, fet out, with the confedera- 
ted Lords, for London, which had 
been left under the care of the Earl 
of Salifbury. On the sth of Au- 
gui, the Earl of Warwick received 
acommiflion, confirming him in 
the mer eege: of Calais, and giv- 
ri im that of Guifnes, which was 
held by the Duke of Somerfet. 
Soon after a Parliament was aflem- 
bled at Weftminfter, in order to fet- 
tle the affairs of the nation. Mean 
while the Duke of York, who had 
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been for a confiderable time in Ire 
land, having received intelligence 
of the fuccefs of his party, returned 
immediately from that kingdom 3 
and coming to London on the third 
day of the feflion, repaired direAly 
to the Houfe of Peers, who were 
then fitting: 

The Duke of York had never yet 
openly avowed any claim to the 
Crown. He had only complained 
of the iniquity and mifcondu& of 
the Minilters, and demanded a re- 
drefs of the public grievances. Bot 
he now formally declared to the 
Parliament his pretenfions to the 
Throne, and referred the juftice of 
his claim to their confideration *. 
Accordingly the matter was debated 
in the Parliament for feveral days 
together, and they at length came 
to this determination, That Henry 
fhould enjoy the Crown for his na- 
tural life, and the Duke of York be 
declared his fucceflor. As foon as 
the acts of Parliament relative to 
this fettlement were pafled, King 
Henry, with the Crown upon his 
head, the Duke of York, his two 
fons, and the Earls ot Warwick and 
Salifbury, went in folemn procef- 
fion, and heard divine fervice at St. 
Paul’s, by way of thankfgiving for 
this happy accommodation; and 
King -Henry appeared perfectly. 
well fatished with the whole tranf 
action, 

Queen Margaret, however, by no 
means acquielced in this fettlement. 
For after the battle of Northampe 
ton, fhe had retired into the Nore 
thern counties, and~had there ex. 
erted her intereft with fo much dili- 
gence and fuccefs, that fhe foon 
colleéted an army of twenty thou- 
fand men, with which fhe deter- 
mined to advance againft the Duke 
of York, in hopes, by that means to 
retrieve the affairs of her family. 
She had nenieee letters from King 


Henry 


*The third fon of King Edward III, was Lionel, Duke of Clarence; his ifue was 


ippa, married to Edmund Mortimer; Earl of Marche ; their cideft fon was Roger 


Mortimer, Earl of Marche, whofe fon Edmund Earl of Marche dyed without iffue : 


sheir eldeft daughter was Anne Mortimer, marrred to Richard of York, Earl of Came 
ay and their eldeft fon was Richard, Duke of York, who now = claimed the 
» Henry VI. was.the third in defseot from John ef Ghent, Dukeef 
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Henry, requirjng her and her eldeft 
fon to repaiy to London ; but to 
this fummonés fhe paid no regard. 
The Duke of York, therefore, be- 
ing appriz¢d of her delign, hatien- 
ed into the North with a body of 
five thoufand men, leaving the King 
under the tuition of the Earl of 
Warwick, aod the Duke ef Nor- 
folk. But on his arrival at Wake- 
field, he found himfelf fo much out- 
numbered by his enemies, that he 
threw himfelf inte Saudal caftle, 
which was fituated in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and was advifed by the 
Earl of Salifbury, and*others, to 
remain in that fortrefs till bis 
fon the Earl of Marche, who 
was levelling forces in the borders 
of Wales, could cometo his afhit- 
ance. But the Duke, who thought 
it woald be a great diferace to him 
to fhelter himfelf behind wails 
againit troops which were under the 
direftion of a woman, defcended in- 
to the plain, and offered battle to 
the Queen’s army, which was com- 
manded. by the Dukes of Someriet 
and Exeter. However, the Duke 
of York, though he difplayed the 
- Mott undaunted courage, was de- 
feared by the fuperioriry of the ene- 
my, and fell himfelf in the aétion ; 
and his fon, the Earl of Rutiand, a 
youth about twelve years of age, 
was, after the bettie, inhumanly 
maflacred in coo) blood, by the Lord 
Clifford.> "Fhis defeet-ot the York- 
iftts at Wakefield, was allo a tragi- 
cal event toour Earl of Warwick ; 
for it coft him a father and a bro- 
they. His brother, Sir Thomas Ne- 
vil, fell in the a€tion ; and his fa- 
ther, the Earl of Saliibury, being 
wounded and taken prifoner, was 
carried to Pomfret, and there be- 
headed, and his head-fixed upon the 
walis of York, as well as thatof the 
Duke, So that the Earl of War- 
wick, by the death of his father, 
was now alfo become Ear! of Salif- 


bury. 
[To be continuéd | 
The Vifion of Marraton, an Indiwn. 
HE Americans believe that all 
creatures have fouls, not only 


men and women, but brutes, vege- 
tables, nay, even the molt inanimate 
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things, as ftocks, ftones, &c. There 


is a tradition among the Américane, 
that one of their countrymen de. 
fcended in a vifion to the great re. 
ofitory of fouls, or as we call x 
hove tothe other world. Tradition 
tells you, that the Vifionary, whole 
name was Marraton, after having 
travelled for a long {pace underg 
hollow mountain, arrived at length 
on the confines of the world of 
fpirits, but cou’d not enter in by 
reafon of a thick foreft, make upof 
buthes, brambles, & pointed thorns, 
fo perplexed and interwoven with 
one anether, that it was. impofli- 
ble to find a paflage through it, 
Whilft he was looking about for 
fome track or path-way that might 
be worn in any part of it, he fawan 
huge lion couched under the fide of 
it, who kept his eye upon him in the 
fame potiure as when he watches for 
his prey. The Indian may Tage 
ftarted back, whilft the lion 
witha fpring, and leaped towards 
him. Being wholly deftitude of all 
other weapous, he hecped down to 
take up an huge ftone in his hand ; 
but to his infinite furprize, gralped 
nothing, and found the fuppoied 
ftone to be only the apparition o 
one. If he was difappointed on this 
fide, he was as much pleafed onthe 
other when he found the lion, which 
had feized on his left fhoulder, had 
no-power to hurt him, & was only f 
the ghoft of that ravenous creature 
which it appeared to be. He no 
‘fooner got rid of his impotent ent 
my, but he marched up to the 
wood, and after having furveyed it 
for fome time, endeavoured to pri 
intoa part of it, that was a lit 
tle thinner than the reft; whens 
again to his great farprize, he found 
the bufhessmade no refittance, bit 
that he walked through briars aad 
brambles with the fame cafe a 
through the open air, and, in thor, 
that the whole wood was nota 
elie but a wood of fhades. Heim 
mediately concluded, that this huge 
thicket of thorns and brakes, 4 
defigned as akind of fence or quick 
fet-nedge to the ghofts it inclofed; 
and that probably ebeir fof {obo 
ces might be torn by thefe { 
points and prickles, which were (02 
weak te make any imprefioss, ‘ 
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fieth and blood. With this thought 
he refolved to travel through this 
intricate wood ; when by degrees 
hefelt a gale of perfumes breathin 
upon him, that grew ftronger an 
fweeter in proportion as he ad« 
vanced. He had not proceeded 
much further, when he obferved 
the thorns and briars to end, and 
give place to a thoufand beautiful 
n trees, covered with blofloms 
of the fineft fcents and colours, 
that formed a wildernefs of {weets, 
and were a kind of lining to thofe 
rageed fcenes which he had be/ore 
pafied througk. Ashe was coming 
out of this delightful part of the 
, aod entering upon the plains, 
it inclofed, he faw fevera) horiemen 
rufhing by him, and a little while 
after, heard the cry of a pack of 
dogs. He had not liftened long é 
before he faw the apparition of a 
milk white teed, with a young man 
on the back of it, advancing upon 
full ftretch, after the fouis‘of about 
an hundred beagles that were hunt- 
ing down the gholt of a hare, which 
ran away before them with un- 
fpeakable fwiftnefs. As the man 
on the milk-white fteed came by 
him, he looked upon him very at- 
tentively, and found him to be the 
young Prince Nicharagua, who died 
about half a year before, and by 
teafon of his great virtues, was at 
that time lamented over all the wef- 
tern parts of America. He had no 
fooner got out of the wood, but he 
Was entertained with {uch a land- 
tip of flowery plains, green mea- 
$, running ftreams, funny hills, 
and fhady vales, as were not to be 
reprefented by his own exprefiions, 
nor as he faid by the conception of 
others. This happy region was peo- 
led with innumerable {warms of 
tits who applied themfelves to 
€xercifes and diverfions accordin 
as their fancies led them. Some o 
them were tofling the figure of a 
eoit; others were pitching the fha- 
of a bar; others were break- 
ing the apparition of a horfe . and 
multitudes employing themielves 
Upon ingenious handicrafts with 
the fouls of departed uten(ils, for 
that is the name which in the Indi- 
an language they give their tools 
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Sr; 
when they are burnt or broken. As 
he travelled through this delightful 
fcene, he was very often tempted 
to pluck the flowers, that rofe every 


_ where about him in the greateft va- 


riety and profufion, having never 
feen feveral of them in his own 
country: bat he quickly found that 
though they were objects of his 
fight, they were sot liavle to hig 
touch. He at length came to the 
fide of ariver, and bcing a good 
fifherman himfelf, ftood upon che 
banks of it fome time to luok upon 
an angler that had taken a great 
many fhapes of fithes, which lay 
flouncing up and down by him. [ 
fhould have told my reader that this 
Indian had been formerly married 
toone of the greateft beauties of his 
country; by whom he had feveral 
children. This couple were fo fas 
mous‘fer their love and conkkancy to 
One another, that the Indians to this 
day, whenthey give a married mam 
joy of his wife, wilh, that they may 
live together like Marraton and 
Yaratilda. Marraton had not ftood 
leng by the fifherman, when he fa 

the fhadow of his beloved Yarati 

da, who had for fome time &xed 
her eyes upon him, before he dafcos 
vered her. Her arms were ftretched 
Out towards him, floods of tears 


ran down her eyes, ber looks, her. 


hands, her voice call’d him over to 
her; & at the fame time, feemed to 
tell him that the river was unpaflable, 
Who can defceibe the pation made 
up of joy, forrow, love defire, afto- 
nifhment, that rofe in the Indian 
upon the fight of his dear Yaratiida? 
He could exprefs it by nothing but 
his tears, which ran like a river 
down his cheeks as he looked upon 
her. He had not ftood in that pof- 
ture long before he plunged tate 
the ftream that lay before bim ; and 
finding it to be nothing but the 
parton of a river walked oa the 

ttom of it ull he arofe onthe other 
fide. At his approach, Yaratilda 
flew into his arms, whilft Marraton 
withed himielf difincumbered of that 
body which kept her from his em- 
braces. After many queftions and 
endearments on both fides, the cone 
dued him to a bower which the 
had dsefled we a own hands 


with 
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with all the ornaments that-could 
€ met with in thofe blooming re- 
gions. She had made it gay be- 
yond imagination, and was every 
day adding fomething new to it. 
4's Marraton ftood aftonifhed at the 
un{peakabije beauty of her. habita- 
tion, and ravifhed with the fragrancy 
that came from every part of it. 
Yaratilda told him that fhe was 
preparing this bower for his recep- 
tion, as well knowing that his piety 
to his God, and his faithful dealing 
toward men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy place, whenever 
his lite fhould beat anend. She 
then brought twoof her children to 
him, whodied fome years before, 
and refided with her in the fame de- 


lightful bower; advifing him to 
breed up thofe others which were 
ftill with him, in fuch a manner, 


that they might hereafter ail of 
them meet together in this happy 
place. ‘The tradition tells us fur- 
ther, that he had afterwarde a fight 
of thofe. difmal habitations which 
are the portion of ill men after 
death ; and mentions feveral mol- 
ten feas of gold, in which were 
plungéd the fouls of Europeans who 
put to the {word fo many thoufands 
of poor Indians. | 


A View of Poriricat LeTrers 
which bave appeared in the Public 
Papers, 


[Saedilis in the Public Advertifer, 
fays, ** Your ingenious Corref- 
pondent A. Z. has now found ont 
that we are in great danger from 
ariftocratical power. Really this 
poor country feems to labour under 
the moft alarming difficulties, while 
fhe is befet by fuch oppofite evils, 
& is faid one week to be endanger- 
ed by the tumults of a diforderly 
mob, and the next by the encroach- 
ments of the nobility. I fhall nct 
be furprifed if ancther week. fhould 
produce usfomebody who is alarmed 
atthe power of the crown; and 
then all the three parts of our con- 
ftitution will fail at once, and we 
fhall be ruined compleatly. I am 
fo happy as not to fee fuch immi- 
ment hazard from apy of them, and 
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leaft of all from the nobility: The 
old- barons do not now entrench 
themfelves fecurely in, their ftrong 
caftles, tndependent of their prince, 
and out of the reach of the law, 
On the contrary, we have feen re- 
cent inftances that che life of their 
meaneft fervantis as facred as their 
own, is equally protected by the exe 
cellence of our conititution, and is 
required at their handswith the {tri 
eft ju ftice and fecurity. The inferior 
branches of great families, of no 
confequence whilft ftanding alone, 
may perhaps fhelter themfelves un- 
der fome potent leader. Bat it is not 
the fault of the prefent age to have 
the great families united too flrongly 
together, ; nor do they aé with 
fuch harmony as to be formidable to 
the government. And thanks to the 
condefcending {pirit of fome amongt 
the quality, they are fometimes 
levelled to the vulgar by intermar- 
riages with the families of tradef- 
men, while the Lady Marys are fo 
humble as to connect themfeives 
with men of neither titie nor blood, 
But have any meafures been pur- 
{ued to encreaie or extend the power 
ofour nobility, or have any points 
been carried to enlarge their privi- 
leges ? Have the late changes in 
adminiftration been formed on arif- 
tocratical principics? Was it an 
ariftocracy that introduced Mr. 
Grenville, or difplaced the Earl of 
Bute? Was it owing tothe influ- 
ence of any overgrown and potent 
head of a family that the Marquis 
of Rockingham was removed, and 
Lord Chatham made Miniter 2 
Indeed this doétrine feems newly re- 
vived: For while we had a great 
Commoner to defend our liberties, 
we were not fo apprehenfive of the 
power of the nobility. I own | 
—_ not be fond of them, as 
neighbours in the country ; but ldo 
not fear them as fellow-fubjecis. In 
this opulentandcommercial county; 
where trade — a thrmg pros 
perty is perpetually shifting, power 
follows it of courfe, and if- the 
Commoner can raife an immentfe fore 
tune, while the peer diflipates 1% 
they infomedegreechan ge fituations, 
me the Commoner is in are 
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ef the eftate, the influence, nay 
even the family feat of the peer. 
The old ‘manfion houfes of the no- 
bility, thofe magnificent piles of 
buildings, change their owners in 
half a century ; aad 


Bs Hemfley, sed proud Buckingham’s 


Delight, 

Slides to a Scrivener or a Ciiy 

Knight. 

I would not however with to 
have menof property, and ftill lefs 
men of abilities, too frequently made 
Peers, But whatever vihonary 
fchemes {peculative nren may have 
formed on this — » me oe 
rs no pro of our being 
hikely to fee she cables once more 
lording it over us from their proud 
caftles.. In fhort, | obferve no iteps 
of this fo much dreaded ariftocracy ; 
Thonour and refpeé our nobilityr 
and I reverethem as one of the three 
fitrong and jafting bulwarks of this 
well poifed conititution. 

» Heart-Free in the Public Adver- 
tifer, fays, ‘* The expeétations of the 
Public, and the important feafon 
for the difpatch of public bufinefs 
has juft drawn me from my retire- 
ment in Yorkfhire, where I was 
witnefs to the moft free, generous, 
and honorary diftinctions univer- 
dally paid to ovr late incorrupt, 
difinterefted, and confiftent minif- 
ter, Lord Rockingham. Upon my 
‘arrival in town a imal] pamphlet, 
intitled Short Confiderations upon /ome 
extraordinary Grants, was put into 
‘my hands, as a f{pecimen of the 
economy, difinterefted virtue, and 
confiftent patriotifm of the prefent 
fet of minriters. I have read the 
very extraordinary chargescontained 
in this pamphlet, but cannnot brin 
myfelf to believe what 1 ‘find con- 
‘tained therein to be either tree, or 
‘poflible. I will avoid perfonalities, 
‘and therefore will not defcend to 
particulars, or dwell upon ceér- 
\tain. profligate and unpopular cha- 
zacters, which I find in the motle 
‘Hit of. thofe, who now pofle(s 
‘ome very extraordinary and un- 
‘heard of Grant. I will only 
fay in general, that when I re- 
fic& upon the unprincipled, venal, 
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and openly profligate tempers © 
fome of thefe illuflrious perfonages 
as well as upon the fingulartty an 
enormity of the Grants themfelves, 
I am both aftonifhed and fhocked, 
that they could ever take place in 
thefe times ot nationa diftreis and 
calamity. Sure I am, thatit thefe 
Grant: be really true, they mult cone 
vince the world, that nothing bug 
venality, Fapacity, and plunder is to 
be expected. Nordol at all wone 
der, that Lord Rockingham was 
made the object of grofs mifrepre- 
fentation, and indecent abufe by an 
unprincipled, venal, profligate, and 
brutal court fycophant, fince it is 
well-known fuch fhameful and rui- 
nous Grants never would have been 
tolerated in his virtuous, traly pa- 
triot and upright adminiftration. 
There have been periods of public 
fpirit and virtue, when fuch Grants 
would have been made grounds evea 
of impeachment againit thofe, whe 
were corrupt enough to advife 
them. 

I have juft heard too, that the aie 
penfing power of the crown has been 
openly avowed and afferted, bat 
hope things are not fo bad. Is re- 
viving dormant andexploded quef~ 
tions of prerogative the way to ale 
lay heats, and reftore publie 
tranquility ? ‘There have been 
more prerogative points warmly 
infifted upon in the laft four years, 
than were agitated during the late 
long and glorious reign. Good 
God! Are thefe things the com- 
mencements of a reforming patrict 
adminiftration ! 

A. Z. in the Public Advertifer, 
fays, ‘* Theeyes, theexpedtations, 
the hopes cf the people are upon 





g the prefentminifiry; and its a duty 


they owe their country, that as 
they have laid oe oppreflive taxes 
upon us, however gloriousthe cauic, 
to exert their wonted peretration 
& vigour, to.relieve us from thefe 
burthens by the moit {peedy and 
equitable means. 

It our immenfe debt hath loaded 
ws with taxes that are opprefiive 
now, another war will moit iikely 
maxe them intolerable and ruiooss, 
AM refources of redemption are not 
. | found 
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found out in the interim: And our 
yefources are ftill very greatif con- 
du&ed with wifdom. Many ichemes 
have been planned, and from their 
geafonablenefs and propriety have 
met with a general approbation ; 
and there feems nothing wanting to 
put them into execution, but a vi- 
gorous exertion of the legiflative 
wers, 

It gives me pleafure to be informe 
ed, that the minifter, under whofe 
infpection the taxation of the peo- 

le comes more immediately, is pof- 

ffed of great abilities ; and when | 
confider that he isin conjunction 
with thofe ia whom the nation has 
long placed its confidence, fome- 
thing,. I think, will be done wor- 
thy of their well-known characters 
and abilities; and that they will 
diveft themfelves of the defire of 
obtaining a few temporary profits & 
pononin. and aim at actions more 
afting and glorious. 
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PHocylides, the Greek poet, li- 
* ken’d education to a fickle and 
a hand, for this reafon ; if there 
Was any vice in the foul, it would 
weed it out; and if there was no 
virtue as yetin the foul, it would 
piant fome in. : ; 

The memory of the Antients is 
pardly in anything more to be ce- 
ebrated, ‘than in their ftrict and 
~~ inftitution of youth : By la- 

ur they prevented luxury in their 

oung people, till wifdom and phi- 
fopny had taught them to refilt & 
Aeipife it. 
Lycurgus feeing a keeper teach- 
ing 2 blood-hound to follow a train; 

erve, faid be, what pains yon- 
der mafier takes to make his fer- 
want ufefol and profitable for his 
pieafure : Who would not then 
grain up with diligence his fon in 
~~ fchool of virtue, that he may 
be a profitable fervant of the com- 
gnonwealth ? 

He that is taught to live ypon 
dittle, owes more to his father’s 
wifdom, than he that has: a great 
deal left him, does to his father’s 


e. 
*Tis great imprudence to deter- 
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mine children to any particular bye 
finefs, before their temper and ine 
clinations are well known. Every 
one, ‘ays Horace, is beit in his own 
profefbon ; that which fits us bef, 
is beft; nor is any thing more fit- 
ting, than that every one fhonld 
confider his own genius and capa- 
we a&t accordingly. 

tis the common cuftom of the 
world, to follow example, rather 
than precept ; but it would be the 
fafer courie, to learn by precept, ra 
ther than example. 

Examples do not authorize @ 
fault. Vice moft never plead pre. 
{cription. 

The opinions of men are as many 
and as different as their perfons; 
the greateft diligence, and mof 
prudent condud, can never pleafe 
them all. 

It was a good reply of Plato, te 
one who marmured at his reproving 
him fora {mall matter. Cuftom, 
faid he, is no {mall matter. A cuf 
tom or habit of life does frequently 
alter the natural inclination cither 
to good or evil. 

pinion is the guide of fools; 
but wife men are conduéted by 
Reafon & Prudence: it is a mon- 
fter; half Truth, and half Falfe- 
hood. 

The moft barren ground, by ma- 
huring, may be made to produce 
good fruits: the fherceft beafts, by 
art, are made tame: fo are moral 
virtues acquired by caftom. 

Vicious habits are fo great a fain 
to haman nature, and fo odious in 
themfelves, that every perfon, ac- 


tuated by right Reaion, would avoid 
them, >he was fure they would 
be always concealed both from God 


and man, and had nofuture punif- 
ment entailed upon them. : 

As to be perfectly juft, is an attri« 
bute of the Divine nature ; to be fo 
to the utmoft of our abilities, is the 
glory of a man. 

No man is wife, or fafe, but he 
that is honeft. 

Jaftice, without mercy, is exe 
treme injury ; and it is as great ty- 
ranny, not to mitigate laws, as 
iniquity to breakthem. ‘The extre- 
mity of right, is extremity of 
wrong. 

Sg.Ect 
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4n ODE te RELIGION, 


ALL pure Reiigion ! faered Science ! 
Beft learnt from Holy-writ; 
each me to bid the world defiance, 
‘Make fieth and blood fubmit. 
Correét and moderate each pailion, 
But not their ufe exclude, 
Since Heaven made us in this fafhion, 
And all he made 1s good. 
Doubts concerning immortality, 
Whene’er they rife, repel ; 
Fix my faith in the reality 
Of Judgment, heav’n and hell. 
Thy name but one, yet how varieus 
Different climes adore ; 
Nor are thy documents myfterious, 
When ftript of prieitly lore. 
Oft’ ceremony’s made thy effence 5 
Farce affumes thy face ; : 
Each party arrogaies thy prefence, 
Yet how few fhare thy grace ! 
Thow art not thofe fingularities 
That fe&taries applaud ; 
Nor the vain-glorious charities, 
From riches got by fraud. 
Nor art thou tranfubfantiation, 
Crifm, beads, nor keys ; 
nce, nor excommunication ; 
Pardons, nor jubiiees. 
Nor organs, chantings, clocution, 
- Impofition of hands; 
Nor confecration, abiojution, 
. Caffocks, fcarfs, rofes, bands. 
Nor art thou eieftion, reprobation, 
Nor the long tora! cloak ; 
Nor yet the fupper, Ordination, 
Nor preaching from an ® oak. 
or art thou a difufe-of greetings, 
Hat on, contracted brow ; 
Wo, nor perfeétion, ilene-meetings, 
Nor language thee and thow, 
Nor imaginary revelatiohs, 
Or intercourfe divine ; 
Nor fupernum’ ry proftrations, 
To alter heav'n’s defigo. 
To give a fumm’'ry of thy beauties, 
An abftrac&t of ‘thy plan; 
No round, thou art, of ufelefs duties ; 
But “ Lowe of Ged and Man,” 


@- Fidd. Preaching. 


The firt confifteth in adoring 
His fov’reignty and grace ; ' 
In wait thankigiving, and deplo. 


Our 'prefent lapfed cafe, 
The iaft, in treating all as brothers ¢ 
Forgiving, juft, and true ; 
Doing fincerely unto others, 
As we'd be done unto, 
This is the Law and Prophets join'’d g » 
Of Gofpel ’tis the fum ; 
Who has Religion thus defin’d, 
Has hope in Life to come ;. 
Whether he approves of liturgies, 
Or gives affent to none ; 
Whether he attends communitics, 
Or worfhips God alone, 
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A Faste 


RUSH’D down by Time’s all-wie 
thering power, 
Sophronious faw th- approaching hour 5 
Yet, e're Death gave-fis dread com~ 
mand,, 
He call’d his fons——around they ftand, 
My children hear what I advife, 
A treaiure in the vineyard lies ; 
D<ep inthe eart’: from mortal view, 
A fortune that’s preferv'd for you. 
Hiere funk the sago: The y 
race ' 
Now ponder’d where cou’d be tho 
piace, 
Bot with no certainty poff-ft, 
To dig it all they thought was bef&. 
Now with the lark their work begua, 
And ended with the fetting fun; 
Day aiter dey their toil they held, 
Day after day their hopes beguil'd. 
Their work was done, the vieeyerd 
round , 
They dug; no treafure there was found Z 
Baulk’d in their hopes, with’ labour 
fpent, 
They woncer’d what their father meant, 
At length behold the circling year 
The Sage’s nieaning mad¢ appear; 
‘The vines, by tar, more iruitfal grew, 
More fine the grapes appear’d in view, 
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When one, much wifer than the other, 
Accofted thus, his fighing brother; 
The myftery is at length reveal’d, 

The treafure is no more conceal’d. 


Behold the loaded branches ; fee, 
That is our father’s legacy ; 

The digging was to cultivate, 
And nourifh their declining ftate, 


Give to their fap a new recruit, 
The Treafure is their bearing fruit, 
From this, I think, I may be able 
‘To give a moral to the fable. 


Whiat’ere the ftation fent by fate, 

‘Obferve it well to cultivate ; 

Your ftore with certainty you'll mea- 
fure, 

For Induftry will bring a treafure, 


She Aturisticat MISER aad 


N Atheift, who had long decry’d 
Religion, and its Truths deny’d, 
Had oft with impious wit refin'd, 
To weaken more the weaker mind : 
Tho’ ev'ry fyftem he had try’d, 
In nothing would be fatisfy’d ; . 
The only God which he allow’d, 
Was Gold; the idol of the proud, 
Hence all his ations took their rife 5 
Held ev'ry man, but had his price, 
Death, like a Bailiff, him befet ; 
Arrefis him for a certain debt: 
The Mifer appretends his fate, 
Yet quihbies at his ufual rate ; 
_Difown’'d the writ ; and further fays, 
J never (aw you in my days: 
D’ye come to rob me !——-hence——be 
quick, 
Thou hideous fpectre of the fick; 
Thy loathfome form I can’t endure ; 
Nothing | owe to you, I am fure. 
At which the Phantom difcompos’'d, 
In earneft on his body clos’d, 
Tho’ you affe& me not to know, 
The debt of nature, that you owe 
In debt to God, to Man, yourfelf, 
And all to fave that fordid pelf: 
Your arguments to me are vain 5 
All nature ftoops beneath my reign. 
The Mifer trembled at the found, 
And look'd for friend———no friend was 
found. 
Dear Sir, accept of any bail : 
Have pity, lec my age prevail ; 


Gxta 
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Wl fatisfy each juft demand 

Oh take away youricy hand ! 

Oh fpare me now, dear Death ! that] 

May (pread abroad your clemency :: t 

I’m not yet prepar’d to dye, 

In charity I'l expiate all: 

Nay more, Pl) build an hofpital, 

And dedicate it to your name, 

If you'll return froth whence you 
came ; 

With that the frantic Mifer, fond, 

Prefented him an India bond. 

Thou Thing of Earth! 
be ? 





and can if 


Dare ye attempt mine honefty ? 

Good works, that felf-important plea, 

If donc, were of no ufe to thee : 

So die you muft, Have you, Death 
cries, 

E’er wip'd the tears from, widow'd 
eyes : 

Was ever friendlefs child by you 

Sav'd from the ftreets, or vicious 
crew ? ’ 

You dealers in Monopolies 

Are deaf to all the focial ties, 

You. barns, and magazines, withhol2 

The produce of the field and fold: 

Go make the hungry curfe their birth, 

Foreftall the comrorts of the earth: 

Ye drive the labouring fathers wild, 

And ftarve the mothers big with childs 

There ye foreftall mein my dues, 

And nip i’th’ bud my revenues, 

How many pine in goal thro’ thee, 

Till, more humane, I fet them free F 

My houfe is open: all mankind 

In me relief or fhelter find ; 

They hear the tyrant’s voice no morg, 

Or ever mifs my welcome door, 

The Mifer fault’ring faid, how large 

You've aggravated ev'ry charge : 

To barns, and magazines, I own; 

But pray remember, they’re my own. 

"Tis faife; fays Death! No more re 
plies, 

Dare you, with Death before your eyes, 

Cail any thing on earth your own, 

When life's not your's? Your life am 
lone. 

The Miler, felf.conviétcd, fhook ; 

Nor could, tho’ e’er fo fain, have {poke ¢ 

For Death ‘now feiz’d each mortal part, 

And ftruck an arrow thro” his heart : 

No pitying friend ; or door near 3 

So Life and Death, both difappear- 








